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HENRY W. GRADY 



THE RACE PROBLEM 

[Speech of Henry W. Grady at the annual banqnet of the Boston Uer- 
chants' Association, at Boston, Mass., December 12, i88q^ Mr. Grady 
was introduced by tike President of the AssociHtion, Jonat^n A. I^ne, as 
the spokesman for the South on the subject he was to treat. Hia speech 
electrified his heaieis, and was the feature of the occasion.] 

Mr. President : — Bidden by your invitation to a dis- 
cussion of the race problem — forbidden by occasion to make 
a political speech — I appreciate, in trying to reconcile o rders 
with propriety, the perplexity of the little maid, who, bidden 
to learn to swim, was yet adjured, "Now go, my darling, 
hang your clothes on a hickory limb and don't go near the 
water." " 

The stoutest apostle of the Church, they say, is the mis- 
sionary, and the missionary wherever he unfurls his flag, will 
never find himself in deeper need of unction and address 
than I, bidden to-night to plant the standard of a Southern 
Democrat in Boston's banquet hall, and to discuss the prob- 
lem ot the races in the home of Phillips and of Sumner. 
But, Mr. President, if a purpose to speak in perfect frank- 
ness and sincerity ; if earnest understanding of the vast in- 
terests involved ; if a consecrating sense of what disaster 
may follow further misunderstanding and estrangement ; 
if these may be counted to steady undisciplined speech 
and to strengthen an untried arm — then, sir, I shall find 
the courage to proceed. 

Happy am I that this mission has brought my feet at last 

to press New England's historic soil and my eyes to the 

knowledge of her beauty and her thrift. Here within touch 

of Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill — where Webster thuiv 
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dered and Longfellow sang, Emerson thought and Channing 
preached — here in the cradle of American letters and almost 
of American liberty, I hasten to make the obeisance that 
every American owes New England when first he stands un- 
covered in her mighty presence. Strange apparition ! This 
stern and unique figure — carved from the ocean and the wil- 
■ demess — its majesty kindling and growing amid the storms 
of winter and of wars — until at last the gloom was broken, 
its beauty disclosed in the sunshine, and the heroic workers 
rested at its base — while startled kings and emperors gazed 
and marvelled that from the rude touch of this handful cast 
on a bleak and unknown shore, should have come the em- 
bodied genius of human government and the perfected 
model of human liberty 1 God bless the memory of those 
immortal workers, and prosper the fortunes of their living 
sons — and perpetuate the inspiration of their handiwork. 
Two years ago, sir. I sp ok e some w ords in New Yor k that 

ywnere^v 



iterate, kslhavedone everywnereTevery word I then uttered 
— to declare that the sentiments I then avowed were univer- 
sally approved in the South — I realize that the confidence 
begotten by that speech is largely responsible for my pres- 
ence here to-night. I should dishonor myself if I betrayed 
that confidence by uttering one insincere word, or by with- 
holding one essential element of the truth. Apropos of this 
last, let me confess, Mr. President, before the praise of New 
England has died on my lips, that I believe the best product 
of her present life is the procession of 17,000 Vermont Dem- 
ocrats that for twenty-two years, undiminished by death, 
unrecniited by birth or conversion, have marched over their 
rugged hills, cast their Democratic ballots and gone back 
home to pray for their unregenerate neighbors, and awake 
to read the record of 26,000 Republican majority. May the 
God of the helpless and the heroic help them, and may 
their sturdy tribe increase. 

Far to the South, Mr. President, separated from this sec- 
tion by a line — once defined in irrepressible difference, once 
traced in fratricidal blood, and now, thank S«ri, but a van- 
ishing shadow — lies the fairest and richest domain of this 
earth. It is the home of a brave and hospitable people. 
There is centred all that can please or prosper humankind. 
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A perfect climate above a fertile soil yields to the husband- 
man every product of the temperate zone. There, by night 
the caUoD whitens beneath the stars, and by day^he wheat 
locks the sunshine in its bearded sheaf. In thesame field 
the cU^r steals the fragrance of the wind, and the t obac co 
catches the quick aroma of the rains. There are mountains~ 
stored with exhaustless treasures ; f orests — vast and pri- 
meval ; and rivers that, tumbling or loitering, run wanton to 
the sea. Of the three essential items of all industries-J^ 
cotton, iron and wood — that region has easy control. In 
cotton, a fixed monopoly — in iron, proven supremacy — in 
thnber, the reserve supply of the MtfttUic. From this 
assured and permanent advantage, against which artificial 
conditions cannot much longer prevail, has grown an amaz- 
ing system of industries. Nofe^aintained by humaTPcon- 
trivance of tariff or capital, afar off from the fullest and 
cheapest source of supply, Mt resting in divine assurance, 
within touch of field and mine and forest — not set amid 
costly farms from which competition has driven the farmer 
in despair, Wit amid cheap and sunny lands, ricl! wittf^gri- 
culture, to which neither season nor soil has set a limit — 
this system of industries is mounting to a splendor that shall 
dazzle and illumine the world. That, sir, is the picture and 
the promise of my home — a land better and fairer than I 
have told you, and yet^bMt fit setting in its material 
excellence for the loyal and gentle quality of its citizenship. 
Against that, sir, we have Ifnr-finglaBd, recruiting the HS- 
g^l^c from its sturdy loins, shaking from its overcrowded 
hives new swarms of workers, and touchinethis land all ovct. 
with its energy and its courage. And ye^-v/hiie in the^^ 
(tpwwi a of which I have told youSlit fifteen per cent, of its 
lands are cultivated, its mines scarcely touched, and its pop- 
ulation 50 scant that, were It set equidistant, the sound of the 
human voice could not be heard from AAt^iaia to" 'j E oi«>s 
while on the threshold of nearly ever/iiouse in Jitu Tiiig- 
Jin A stands a son, seeking, with troubled eyes, some new land 
in which to carry his modest patrimony,|the strange fact 
remains that in TSte t he South h a d fewer northem-bom 
citizens than 'sBu had in TByo-^wer in '90. than in ^^ ~ 
W,hv is this? ' Why is ft. sir, though the sectional line 'be 
no^3Etainist that the breath may dispel, f:cwer men of th« 
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North have crossedTt' over to the South, than wher^if was 
crimson with the best blood of the-^^j^aSc, or eyen when 
the slaveholder stood guard everylnch of itVway? 

There can beTyAt<ine answer. It is the very problem we 
are now to consider. The key that opens that problem 
will unlock to the world the fairest half of this Republic, and 
free the halted feet of thousands whose eyes are already 
kindling with its beauty. Better than this, it will open the 
hearts of brothers for thirty years estranged, and clasp in 
lasting comradeship a million hands now withheld in doubt. 
Nothing, sir, but this problem and the suspicions it breeds, 
hinders a clear understanding and apcrfect union. Nothing 
else stands between us and such love as bound Georgia and 
Massachusetts at Valley Forge and Yorktown. chastened by 
the sacrifices of Manassas and Gettysburg, and illumined 
with the coming of better work and a nobler destiny than 
was ever wrought with the sword or sought at the cannon's 
mouth. 

If this does not invite your patient hearing to-night — hear 
one thing more. My people, your brothers in the South — 
brothers in blood, in destiny, in all that is best in our past 
and future — are so beset with this problem that their very 
existence depends on its right solution. Nor are they wholly 
to blame for its presence. The slave-ships of the R epublic 
s ailed from y our port s, t he slaves w or ked in fjiiir fieiri'i - Vou 
Will not defend the traffic, nor I the institution. But I do 
here declare that in its wise and humane administration in 
lifting the slave to heights of which he had not dreamed in 
his savage home, and giving him a happiness he has not yet 
found in freedom, our fathers left their sons a saving and 
excellent heritage. In the storm of war this institution was 
lost. I thank God as heartily as you do that human slavery 
is gone forever from American soil. But the free man re 
mains. With him a problem without precedent or parallel 
Note its appalling conditions. Two utterly dissimilar racci 
on the same soil — with equal political and civil rights — 
almost equal in numbers, but terribly unequal in intelligence 
and responsibility — each pledged against fusion — one for a 
century in servitude to the other, and freed at last by a 
desolating war, the experiment sou^t by neither but 
approached by both with doubt — these are the conditions. 
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Under these, adverse at every point, we are required to carry 
these two races in peace and honor to the end. 

Never, sir, has such a task been given to mortal steward, 
ship. Never before in this Republic has the white race 
divided on the rights of an alien race. The red man was cut 
down as a weed, because he hindered the way of the Amer- 
ican citizen. The yellow man was shut out of this Republic 
because he is an alien, and inferior. The red man was owner 
of the land — the yellow man highly civilized and assimilable 
— but they hindered both sections, and are gone ! But the 
black man, affecting but one section, is clothed with every 
privilege of government and pinned to the soil, and my 
people commanded to make good at any hazard, and at any 
cost, his full and equal heirship of American privilege and 
prosperity. It matters not that every other race has been 
routed or excluded without rhyme or reason. It matters 
not that wherever the whites and the blacks have touched, 
in any era or in any clime, there has been an irreconcilable 
violence. It matters not that no two races, however similar, 
have lived anywhere, at any time, on the same soil with 
equal rights in peace ! In spite of these things we are com- 
manded to make good this change of American policy which 
has not perhaps changed American prejudice — to make cer- 
tain here what has elsewhere been impossible between whites 
and blacks — and to reverse, under the very worst conditions, 
the universal verdict of racial history. And driven, sir, to 
this superhuman task with an impatience that brooks no 
delay — a rigor that accepts no excuse — and a suspicion that 
discourages frankness and sincerity. We do not shrink from 
this trial. It is so interwoven with our industrial fabric that 
we cannot disentangle it if we would — so bound up in our 
honorable obligation to the world, that we would not if we 
could. Can we solve it ? The God who gave it into our 
hands. He alone can know. But this the weakest and wisest 
of us do know ; we cannot solve it with less than your toIer< 
ant and patient sympathy — with less than the knowledge 
that the blood that runs in your veins is our blood — and that, 
when we have done our best, whether the issue be lost 
or won, we shall feel your strong arms about us and hear 
the beating of your approving hearts ! 

The resolute, clear-headed, broad-minded men of the 
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South — the men whose genius made glorious every page of ' 
the first seventy years of American history — whose cour- ' 
age and fortitude you tested in five years of the fiercest war 1 
— whose energy has made bricks without straw and spread 1 
splendor amid the ashes of their war-wasted homes — these 
men wear this problem in their hearts and brains, by day and ' 
by night. They realize, as you cannot, what this problem I 
means — what they owe to this kindly and dependent race — j 
tne measure of their debt to the world in whose despite they I 
defended and maintained slavery. And though their feet are ' 
hindered in its undergrowth, and their march cumbered with ' 
its burdens, they have lost neither the patience from which , 
comes clearness, nor the faith from which comes courage. 
Nor, sir, when in passionate moments is disclosed to them ( 
that vague and awful shadow, with its lurid abysses and its ' 
crimson stains, into which I pray God they may never go, 
are they struck with more of apprehension than is needed to 
complete their consecration ! 

Such is the temper of my people. But what of the prob- 
lem itself? Mr, President, we need not go one step further 
unless you concede right here that the people I speak for 
are as honest, as sensible and as just as your people, seek- 
ing as earnestly as you would in their place to rightly solve 
the problem that touches them at every vital point. If you 
insist that they are ruffians, blindly striving with bludgeon 
and shotgun to plunder and oppress a race, then I shall 
sacrifice my self-respect and tax your patience in vain. But 
admit that thev are men of common sens e and comnnon 
'honesty , wisely modifyin g an environme nt they cannot 
wholly disregard — guiding and controlling as best they can 
the vicious and irresponsible of either race — compensating 
error with frankness, and retrieving in patience what they 
lose in passion — and conscious ail the time that wrong 
means ruin — admit this, and we may reach an understand- 
ing to-night. 

The President of the United States, in his late message 
to Congress, discussing the plea that the South should be 
left to solve this problem, asks : " Are they at work upon 
it? What solution do they offer? When will the black 
man cast a free ballot? When will he have the civil rights 
that are his ? " I shall not here protest against a partisanry 
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that, for the first time in our history, in time of peace. Has 
stamped with the great seal of our government a stigma 
upon the people of a great and loyal section ; though I 
gratefully remember that the great dead soldier, who held 
the helm of State for the eight stormiest years of recon- 
struction, never found need for such a step ; and though 
thiere is no personal sacrifice I would not make to remove 
this cruel and unjust imputation on my people from the 
archives of my country 1 But, sir, backed by a record, on 
every p^e of which is progress, I venture to make earnest 
and respectful answer to the questions that are asked. We 
give to the world this year a crop of 7,500,000 bales of cot- 
ton, worth, $450,000,000, and its cash equivalent in grain, 
grasses, and fruit. This enormous crop could not have 
come from the hands of sullen and discontented labor. It 
comes from peaceful fields, in which laughter and gossip 
rise above the hum of industry, and contentment runs with 
the singing plough. It is claimed that this ignorant labor 
is defrauded of its just hire. I present the tax books of 
Georgia which show that th e negro , twenty-five years ago a 
slave, has i n G eorgi a alone $ 10,000,600 of assff -j-ifd pmpprt-;^| 
worth twice that much. Does not that record honor him, 
and vindicate his neighbors ? 

What people, penniless, illiterate, has done so well ? For 
every Afro-American agitator, stirring the strife in which 
alone he prospers, I can show you a thousand negroes, 
happy in their cabin homes, tiUing their own land by day, 
and at night taking from the lips of their children the help- 
ful message their State sends them from the schoolhouse door. 
And the s choolhouse itself bea rs t estim ony. In Georgia 
we added last year ^250,000 to^the'^cTiooriund, making a 
total of more than $1,000,000, — and this in the face of prej- 
udice not yet conquered — of the fact that the whites are 
assessed for $368,000,000, the blacks for $10,000,000, and yet 
forty-nine per cent, of the beneficiaries are black children ; 
and in the doubt of many wise men if education helps, or can 
help, ourproblem. Charleston, with her taxable values cut 
half in two since i860, pays more in proportion for public 
schools than Boston. Although it is easier to give much out 
of much than little out of little the South, with one-seventh of 
the taxable property of the coun try, with relatively larger debt. 
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having received only one-twelfth as much of public lands, and 
having back of its tax books none of the $500,000,000 of bonds 
that enrich the North — and though it pays annually $26,000,- 
000 to your section as pensions — yet gives nearly one-sixth 
to the public school fund. The South, since 1865, has 
spentSi22,ooo,oooineducation, and this year is pledged to 
$32,000,000 more for State and city schools, although the 
blacks, paying one-thirtieth of the taxes, get nearly one-half 
of the fund. Go into our fields and see whites and blacks 
working side by side. On our buildings in the same squad. 
In our shops at the same forge. Often the blacks crowd 
the whites from work, or lower wages by their greater need 
and simpler habits, and yet are permitted, because we want 
to bar them from no avenue in which their feet are fitted to 
tread. They could not there be elected orators of white 
universities, as they have been here, but they do enter there 
a hundred useful trades that are closed against them here. 
We hold it better and wiser to tend the weeds in the gar- 
den than to water the exotic in the window. 
.-In the South there are negro lawyers, teachers, editors, 
dentists, doctors, prgachers^ murtiplying'with the Increasing' 
abtHEy of their race to support them. In villages and towns 
they have their military companies equipped from the 
armories of the State, their churches and societies built and 
supported largely by their neighbors. What is the testi. 
mony of the courts ? In penal legislation we have steadily 
reduced felonies to misdemeanors, and have led the world 
in mitigating punishment for crime, that we might save, as 
far as possible, this dependent race from_^^its own weakness. 
In our penitentiary record sixty per cent, of the prosecutors 
are negroes, and in every court the negro criminal strikes 
the colored juror, that white men may judge his case. 

In the North, one negro in every 185 is In jail — in the 
South only one in 446. In the North the perce;ntage of 
negro prisoners is six times as great as that of native whites, 
in the South, only four times as,igreal. If prejudice wrongs 
him in Southern courts, the record shows it to be deeper 
in Northern courts. I assert here, and a bar as intelligent 
and upright as the bar of Massachusetts will solemnly in- 
dorse my assertion, that in the Southern courts, from highest 
to lowest, pleading for life, liberty or property, the negro 
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has distinct advantage because he is a negro, apt to be over- 
reached, oppressed — and that this advantage reaches from 
the juror in making his verdict to the judge in measuring 
his sentence. 

Now, Mr. President, can it be seriously maintained that 
we are terrorizing the people from whose willing hands comes 
every year $1,000,000,000 of farm crops? Or have robbed 
a people who, twenty-five years from unrewarded slavery, 
have amassed in one State $20,000,000 of property ? Or 
that we intend to oppress the people we are arming every 
day? Or deceive them, when we are educating them to the 
utmost limit of our ability? Or outlaw them when we 
work side by side with them ? Or re-enslave them under 
legal forms, when for their benefit we have even imprudently 
narrowed the limit of felonies and mitigated the severity of 
law? fJiy fellow-countrymen, as you yourselves may some- 
times have to appeal at the bar of human judgment for 
justice and for right, give to my people to-night the fair 
and unanswerable conclusion of these incontestable facts. 

But it is claimed that under this fair seeming there is dis- 
order and violence. This, I admit. And there will be until 
there is one ideal community on earth after which we may 
pattern. But how widely is it misjudged. It is hard to 
measure with exactness whatever touches the negro. His 
helplessness, his isolation, his century of servitude, these 
dispose us to emphasize and magnify his wrongs. This dis- 
position inflamed by prejudice and partisanry has led to 
injustice and delusion. Lawless men may ravage a county 
in Iowa and it is accepted as an incident — in the South a 
drunken row is declared to be the fixed habit of the com- 
munity. Regulators may whip vagabonds in Indiana by 
platoons and it scarcely arrests attention— a chance collision 
in the South among relatively the same classes is gravely 
accepted as evidence that one race is destroying the other. 
We might as well claim that the Union was ungrateful to the 
colored soldiers who followed its flag because a Grand Army 
post in Connecticut closed its doors to a negro veteran as 
for you to give racial significance to every incident in the 
South, or to accept exceptional grounds as the rule of our 
society. I am not one of those who becloud American honor 
with the parade of the outrages of either sections, and belj? 
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American character by declaring them to be significant and 
representative. I prefer to maintain that they are neither, 
and stand for nothing but the passion and sin of our poor 
fallen humanity. If society, like a machine, were no stronger 
than its weakest part, I should despair of both sections. 
But, knowing that society, sentient and responsible in every 
fibre, can mend and repair until the whole has the strength 
of the best, I despair of neither. These gentlemen who come 
with me here, knit into Georgia's busy life as they are. 
never saw, I dare assert, an outrage committed on a negro! 
And if they did, no one of you would be swifter to prevent 
or punish. It is through them, and the men who think with 
them — making nine-tenths of every southern community — 
that these two races have been carried thus far with less of 
violence than would have been possible anywhere else on 
earth. And in their fairness and courage and steadfastness 
— more than in all the laws that can be passed, or all the 
bayonets that can be mustered — is the hope of our future. 

When will the blacks cast a free ballot ? When ignorance 
anywhere is not dominated by the will of tlie intelligent. 
When the laborer anywhere casts a vote unhindered by his 
boss. When the vote of the poor anywhere is not influenced 
by the power of the rich. When the strong and the stead- 
fast do not everywhere control the suffrage of the weak and 
shiftless— then, and not till then, will the ballot of the negro 
be free. The white people of the South are banded, Mr. 
President, not in prejudice against the blacks — not in sec- 
tional estrangement — not in the hope of political dominion 
— but in a deep and abiding necessity. Here is this vast 
ignorant and purchasable vote — clannish, credulous, impulsive 
and passionate — tempting every art of the demagogue, but 
insensible to the appeal of the statesman. Wrongly started, 
in that it was led into alienation from its neighbor and 
taught to rely on the protection of an outside force, it can- 
not be merged and lost in the two great parties through log- 
ical currents, for it lacks political conviction and even that 
information on which conviction must be based. It must 
remain a faction — strong enough in every community to 
control on the slightest division of the whites. Under that 
division it becomes the prey of the cunning and unscrupulous 
pf both parties, Jts credulity is imposed upon, its patience 
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inflamed, its cupidity tempted, its impulses misdirected — and 
even its superstition made to play its part in a campaign in 
which every interest of society is jeopardized and every ap- 
proach to the ballot-box debauched. It is against such cam- 
paigns as this — the folly and the bitterness and the danger 
of which every southern community has drunk deeply — that 
the white people of the South are banded together. Just as 
you in Massachusetts would be banded if 3oo,ocx3 men, not 
one in a hundred able to read his ballot — banded in race 
instinct holding against you the memory of a centuiy of 
slavery, taught by your late conquerors to distrust and 
oppose you, had already travestied legislation from your 
State House, and in every species of folly or villainy had 
wasted your substance and exhausted your credit. 

But admitting the right of the whites to unite against this 
tremendous menace, we are challenged with the smallness of 
our vote. This has long been flippantly charged to be evi- 
dence and has now been solemnly and officially declared to be 
proof of political turpitude and baseness on our part. Let 
us sec. Virginia — a State now under fierce assault for this 
alleged crime — cast in 1888 seventy-five per cent, of her 
vote, Massachusetts, the State in which I speak, sixty per 
cent, of her vote. Was it suppression in Virginia and nat- 
ural causes in Massachusetts? Last month Virginia cast 
sixty-nine per cent, of her vote, and Massachusetts, fighting 
in every district, cast only forty-nine per cent, of hers. If 
Vii^inia is condemned because thirty-one per cent, of her 
vote was silent, how shall this State escape in which fifty-one 
per cent, was dumb ? Let us enlarge this comparison. The 
sixteen Southern States in '88 cast sixty-seven per cent, of 
their total vote — the six New England States but sixty-three 
per cent, of theirs. By what fair rule shall the stigma be put 
upon one section, while the other escapes ? A congressional 
election in New York last week, with the polling place in 
touch of every voter, brought out only 6,000 votes of 28,000 
— and the lack of opposition is assigned as the natural cause. 
In a district in my State, in which an opposition speech has 
not been heard in ten years and the polling places are miles 
apart — under the unfair reasoning of which my section has 
been a constant victim — the small vote is charged to be proof 
of forcible suppression. In Virginia an average majority of 
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12,000, under hopeless division of the minority, was raised 
to 42,000 ; in Iowa, in the same election, a majority of 32,000 
was wiped out and an opposition majority of 8,000 was es- 
tablished. The change of 40,000 votes in Iowa is accepted 
as political revolution — in Virginia an increase of 30,000 on 
a safe majority is declared to be proof of political fraud. 

It is deplorable, sir, that in both sections a larger percent- 
age of the vote is not regularly cast. But more inexplicable 
that this should be so in New England, than in the South, 
What invites the negro to the baltot-box ? He knows that 
of all men it has promised him most and yielded him least. 
His first appeal to suffrage was the promise of " forty acres 
and a mule." His second, the threat that Democratic success 
meant his re-enslavement. Both have been proved false in 
his experience. He looked for a home, and he got the 
Freedman's Bank. He fought under promise of the loaf, 
and in victory was denied the crumbs. Discouraged and 
deceived, he has realized at last that his best friends are his 
neighbors with whom hia lot is cast, and whose prosperity is 
bound up in his — and that he has gained nothing in politics 
to compensate the loss of their confidence and sympathy, 
that is at last his best and enduring hope. And so, without 
leaders or organization — and lacking the resolute heroism of 
my party friends in Vermont that make their hopeless march 
over the hills a high and inspiring pilgrimage — he shrewdly 
measures the occasional agitator, balances his little account 
with politics, touches up his mule, and jogs down the furrow 
letting the mad world wag as it will ! 

The negro vote can never control in the South, and it 
would be well if partisans at the North would understand 
this. I have seen the white people of a State set about by 
black hosts until their fate seemed sealed. But, sir, some 
brave man, banding them together, would rise, as Elisha 
rose in beleaguered Samaria, and, touching their eyes with 
faith, bid them look abroad to see the very air " filled with 
the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof." If there 
is any human force that cannot be withstood, it is the power 
of the banded intelligence and responsibility of a free com- 
munity. Against it, numbers and corruption cannot prevail. 
It cannot be forbidden in the law, or divorced in force. It 
is the inalienable right of every free community — the just 
35 
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and righteous safeguard against an ignorant or corrupt sut 
frage. It is on this, sir, that we rely in the South, Not 
the cowardly menace of mask or shot-gun, but the peaceful 
• majesty of intelligence and responsibility, massed atid uni- 
ted for the protection of its homes and the preservation of 
its liberty. That, sir, is our reliance and our hope, and 
against it all the powers of earth shall not prevail. It was 
just as certain that Virginia would come back to the un- 
challenged control of her white race— that before the moral 
and material power of her people once more unified, opposi- 
tion would crumble until its last desperate leader was left 
alone, vainly striving to rally his disordered hosts — a& that 
night should fade in the kindling glory of the sun. J You 
may pass force bills, but they will not avail. You may sur- 
render your own liberties to federal election law, you may 
submit, in fear of a necessity that does not exist, that the 
very form of this government may be changed, you may in- , 
vite federal interference with the New England town meeting, 
that has been for a hundred years the guarantee of local 
government jn America — this old State which holds in its 
charter the boast that it " is a free and independent com- 
monwealth " — -it may deliver its election machinery into the 
hands of the government it helped to create — but never, sir, i 
will a single State of this Union, North or South, be deliv- ! 
ered again to the control of an ignorant and inferior race. | . 
We wrested our_State_gpvemments from negr o supremacy 
when the Federal drumbeat rolled closer to the ballot-box, 
and Federal bayonets hedged it deeper about than will ever 
again be permitted in this free goverjlBlfiat. But, sir, though 
the cannon of this Republic thundered in every voting dis- 
trict of the South, we still should find in the mercy of God 
the means and the courage to prevent its re-establishment. ' 

I regret, sir, that my section, hindered with this problem, 
stands in seeming estrangement to the North, If, sir, any 
man will point out to me a path down which the white 
people of the South, divided, may walk in peace and honor, 
I will take that path though I take it alone — for at its end, 
and nowhere else, I fear, is to be found the full prosperity 
of my section and the full restoration of this Union. But, 
sir, if the negro had not been enfranchised, the South would 
have been divided and the republic united. His enfranchise- 
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ment — j^alnst which I enter no protest — holds the South 
united and compact. What solution, then, can we offer for 
the problem? Time alone can disclose it to us. We sim- 
ply report progress, and ask your patience. If the problem 
be solved at all — and I firmly believe it will, though no- 
where else has it been — it will be solved by the people most 
deeply bound in interest, most deeply pledged in honor to 
its solution. I had rather see my people render back this 
question rightly solved than to see them gather all the spoils 
over which faction has contended since Catiline conspired 
and Czesar fought. Meantime we treat the negro fairly, 
measuring to him justice in the fulness the strong should 
give to the weak, and leading him in the steadfast ways of 
citizenship that he may no longer be the .prey of the un- 
scrupulous and the sport of the thoughtless. We open to 
him every pursuit in which he can prosper, and seek to 
broaden his training and capacity. We seek to hold his 
confidence and friendship — and to pin him to the soil with 
ownership, that he may catch in the fire of his own hearth- ■ 
stone that sense of responsibility the shiftless can never 
know. And we gather him into that alliance of intelligence 
and responsibility, that, though it now runs close to racial 
lines, welcomes the responsible and intelligent of any race. 
By this course, confirmed in our judgment, and justified 
in the progress already made, we hope to progress slowly 
but surely to the end. 

The love we feel f nr that r^ip^ yrm csnnot measure nor 
comprehend. As I attest it here, the spirit of my old black 
mammy, from her home up there, looks down to bless, and 
through the tumult of this night steals the sweet music of 
her croonings as thirty years ago she held me in her black 
arms and led me smiling to sleep. This scene vanishes as I 
speak, and I catch a vision of an old Southern home with its 
lofty pillars and its white pigeons fluttering down through the 
golden air. I see women with strained and anxious faces, 
and children alert yet helpless. I see night come down with 
its dangers and its apprehensions, and in a big homely 
room I feel on my tired head the touch of loving hands — 
now worn and wrinkled, but fairer to me yet than the hands 
of mortal woman, and stronger yet to lead me than the hands 
of mortal man — as they lay a mother's blessing there, while 
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at her knees — the truest altar I yet have found — I thank 
God that she is safe in her sanctuary, because her slaves, 
sentinel in the silent cabin, or guard at her chamber door, 
puts a black man's loyalty between her and danger. 

I catch another vision. The crisis of battle — a soldier 
struck, staggering, fallen. I see a slave, scuffling through 
the smoke, winding his black arms about the fallen form, 
reckless of hurtling death — bending his trusty face to catch 
the words that tremble on the stricken lips, so wrestling 
meantime with agony that he would lay down his life in his 
master's stead. I see him by the weary bedside, minister- 
ing with uncomplaining patience, praying with all his hum- 
ble heart that God will lift his master up, until death comes 
in mercy and in honor to still the soldier's agony and seal 
the soldier's life. I see him by the open grave, mute, 
motionless, uncovered, suffering for the death of him who in 
life fought against his freedom. I see him, when the mould 
is heaped and the great drama of his life is closed, turn away 
and with downcast eyes and uncertain step start out into 
new and strange fields, faltering, struggling, but moving on, 
until his shambling figure is lost in the light of this better 
and brighter day. And from the grave comes a voice saying, 
" Follow him ! put your arms about him in his need, 
even as he put his about me. fie his friend as he was mine." 
And out into this new world — strange to me as to him, 
dazzling, bewildering both — I follow I And may God forget 
my people — when they forget these ! 

Whatever the future may hold for them, whether they 
plod along in the servitude from which they have never been 
lifted since the Cyrenian was laid hold upon by the Roman 
soldiers, and made to bear the cross of the fainting Christ — 
whether they find homes again in Africa, and thus hasten 
the prophecy of the psalmist, who said : " And suddenly 
Ethiopia shall hold out her hands unto God " — whether 
for ever dislocated and separate, they remain a weak people, 
beset by stronger, and exist, as the Turk, who lives in the 
jealousy rather than in the conscience of Europe — or whether 
in this miraculous Republic they break through the caste of 
twenty centuries, and, belying universal history, reach the 
full stature of citizenship, and in peace maintain it — we 
shall give them uttermost justice and abiding friendship. 
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And whatever wc do, into whatever seeming estrangement 
we may be driven, nothing shall disturb the love we bear 
this Republic, or mitigate our consecration to its service. 
I stand here, Mr. President, to profess no new loyalty. 
When General Lee, whose heart was the temple of our hopes, 
and whose arm was clothed with our strength, renewed his 
allegiance to this government at Appomattox, he spoke from 
a heart too great to be false, and he spoke for every honest 
man from Maryland to Texas. From that day to this 
Hamilcar has nowhere in the South sworn young Hannibal 
to hatred and vengeance, but everywhere to loyalty and to 
love. Witness the veteran standing at the base of a Confed- 
erate monument, above the graves of his comrades, his 
empty sleeve tossing in the April wind, adjuring the young 
men about htm to serve as earnest and loyal citizens the 
government against which their fathers fought. This mes- 
sage, delivered from that sacred presence, has gone home to 
the hearts of my fellows ! And, sir, I declare here, if physical 
courage be always equal to human aspiration, that they 
would die, sir, if need be, to restore this Republic their fa- 
thers fought to dissolve ! 

Such, Mr. President, is this problem as we see it, such is 
the temper in which we approach it, such the progress made. 
What do we ask of vo u ? First, patience ; out.of this alone 
can come perfect work. Second, conjjjd^pe ; in thfs alone 
can you judge fairly. Third, sympathy ; in this you can 
help us best. Fourth, give us your sons as hostages . 
When you plant your capital in millions, send your sons 
that they may know how true are our hearts and may help 
to swell the Caucasian current until it can carry without 
danger this black infusion. Fifth , lovaltv to th^Reoublic — 
for there is sectionalism in loyalty as in estrangement. 
This hour little needs the loyalty that is loyal to one sec- 
tion and yet holds the other in enduring suspicion and es- 
trangement. Give us the broad and perfect loyalty that 
loves and trusts Georgia alike with Massachusetts — that 
knows no South, no North, no East, no West, but endears 
with equal and patriotic love every foot of our soil, every 
State of our Union. 

A mighty duty, sir, and a mighty inspiration impels every 
one of ws to-night to Jose in patriotic consecration whatever 
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estranges, whatever divides. We, sir, are Americans — and 
we stand for human liberty ! The uplifting force of the 
American idea is under every throne on earth. France, 
Brazil — these are our victories. To redeem the earth from 
kingcraft and oppression — this is our mission ! And we shall 
not fail. God has sown in our soil the seed of His millen- 
nial harvest, and He will not lay the sickle to the ripening 
crop until His full and perfect day has come. Our history, • 
sir, has been a constant and expanding miracle from Flym- 
outh Rock and Jamestown all the way — aye, even from 
the hour when, from the voiceless and traceless ocean, a new 
world rose to the sight of the inspired sailor. As we ap- 
proach the fourth centennial of that stupendous day — when 
the old world will come to marvel and to learn amid our 
gathered treasures — let us resolve to crown the miracles of 
our past with the spectacle of a Republic, compact, united, 
indissoluble in the bonds of love — loving from the lakes to 
the gulf — the wounds of war healed in every heart as on . 
every hill, serene and resplendent at the summit of human 
achievement and earthly glory, blazing out the path and 
making clear the way up which all the nations of the earth 
must come in God's appointed time ! [Great applause.] 
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HENRY W. GRADY 

[Eulogy by J. T. Graves, Southern editor and orator (bom in 

Willington, S. C, November 9, 1856; ), delivered in Atlanta, 

Ga., December 36, 1889.] 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — I am one among the thou- 
sands who loved Henry W, Grady, and I stand with the 
millions who lament his death, I loved him in the prom- 
ise of his glowing youth, when across my boyish vision 
he walked with winning grace fro m easy effort to success. 
I loved him in the flush of splendid manhood, when a na- 
tion hung upon his words, and now I love him best of all 
as he lies out yonder under the December skies, with face 
as tranquil and with smile as sweet as patriot ever wore. 

In this sweet and solemn hour all the rare and kindly 
adjectives that blossomed in the shining pathway of his 
pen seem to have come from every quarter of the conti- 
nent to lay themselves in loving tribute at their master's 
feet ; but rich as is the music that they bring, the cadences 
of all our eulogies sigh — 



And here to-day, within this hall, glorified by the echoes 
of his eloquence, standing to answer the impulse of my 
heart to the roIl-calLof his friends, and stricken with the 
emptine^ of words, /l know that when the finger of death 
touched those eyelids into sleep there gathered a silence 
on the only lips that could weave the sunlit story of his 
days or mete sufficient etilogy to the incomparable rich- 
ness of his life. 
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I agree with Patrick Collins that he was th e most bril- _ 
liant son of this kepubii c! 2^£l231i£2££ ^^^ equaled his 
Since iargent Prentiss fadedironnn^e^th. No pen has 
ploughed such noble furrow _in. his country's taHo^lSws" 
siiice the' wnst of Horace Greeley rested. No age of 
the Republic has witnessed such marvelous conjunction of 
a magic pen with the velvet splendor of a mellow tongue, 
and though the warlike rival of these wonderful forces 
never rose within his life, it is writ of all his living that 
the noble fires of his genius were lighted in his boyhood 
from the gleam that died upon his father's sword, v 

I have loved to follow and I love to follow now the 
pathway of that diamond pen as it flashed like an inspira- 
tion over every phase of life in Georgia. It touched the 
sick body of a desolate and despairing agriculture with 
the impulse of a better method, and the farmer, catching 
the glow of promise in Grady's words, left off sighing 
and went to singing in his fields, until at last the better 
day has come, and as the sunshine melts into his harvest 
with the tender rain, the heart of humanity is glad in his 
hope, and the glow on his fields seems the smile of the 
Lord. 

That pen's brave point went with cheerful prophecy into 
the ranks of toil, until the workman at his anvil felt the ■ 
dignity of labor pulse through the sombre routine of the 
hours, and the curse of Adam, softening in the faith of 
saving sentences, became the blessing and the comfort of 
his days. 

Into the era of practical politics it dashed with the grace 
of an earlier chivalry, and in an age of pushing and un- 
seemly scramble it woke the spirit of a loftier sentiment, 
while around the glow of splendid narrative there grew a 
goodlier company of youth, linked to the Republic's nobler 
legends and holding fast that generous loyalty that builds 
the highest bulwark of the state. 

' Long after 1]is pen h ad blazed his wav to eminence he 
wakea the power oT~that su rpassin g oratory that has bet- 
tered th e sentimentoTallniscountry ana enriched the ripe 
vocabulary of the world. Nothing in the history of hu- 
man speech can equal the stately steppings of his elo- 
quence into glory. In a single night he caught the heart 
of the country in his warm embrace and leaped from a 
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banquet revelry into national fame. It is, at last, the 
crowning evidence. oLhis genius that h e~treta' toTJ ie end, 
unbfo"ke"n^ the high fame so ea sily wo"3I^!ir 5Weepiag_ 
"Irom triumph unto triumph without one^IeaFoTE^ Taiifets 
'wi thereOf oied yesterday the foremost orator of all the 

If i should seek to touch the inward source of all his 
greatness, I wouM lay my hand upon his heart. There 
was the furnace wherein he fused his glowing speech. 
Lovebore his messages to the world, and the honest throb 
of human sympat hies k ept him responsive to all things 
great and true. Vl'hrough him and through his manly 
eloquence the sections we re l^rning to see each other _ 
more clearly and to love" eacl^other better, tie was^ 
melting bitterness in the warmth of his patriotic fervors, 
sections were being linked in the logic of his liberality, 
and when he died he was loving a nation into peace. 

Fit antT draiHtiLic c l iiiiax lu a g lorious mission that he 
should have lived to carry the South's last message to the 
center of the nation's culture, and then, with the gracious 
answer to his transcendent service locked in his loyal heart, 
come home to die among the people he had served 1 
Fitter still that, as he walked in final triumph through the 
streets of his beloved city, he should have caught upon his 
kingly brow that wreath of Southern roses — richer jewels 
than Victoria wears — plucked by the hands of Georgia 
women, borne by the hands of Georgia men, and flung 
about him with a tenderness that crowned him for his 
burial — that in the unspeakable fragrance of Georgia's 
full and sweet approval he might " wrap the drapery of 
his couch about him and lie down to pleasant dreams." 

I thank God, as I stand above my buried friend, there 
is not one ignoble memory in all the shining pathway of 
his fame. In all the glorious gifts that God Almighty 
gave him, not one was ever bent in willing service in un- 
worthy cause. _He liv ed to make the world about him 
better. With fiis splendid might he helped to build a 
happier, heartier, and more wholesome sentiment among 
his kind. And in fondness mixed with reverence, I believe 
that the Christ of Calvary, who died for men, has given 
welcome sweet to one who fleshed in his person the spirit 
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